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Liberty in Law 
The original version . 


Thomas Jefferson drafted his bill “for establishing religious freedom” in 1777; it was intro- 
| duced in the House of Burgesses of the Virginia Legislature in 1779, was enacted in 1785, be- ] 
coming a law in 1786. The law is the first of its kind in Christendom. The text, in part, follows. 

Well aware that Almighty God hath created the mind free; 

that all attempts to influence it by temporal punishments or burdens, or by civil 
incapacitations, tend only to beget habits of hypocrisy and meanness, and are a 
departure from the plan of the Holy Author of our religion, who, being Lord both of 
body and mind, yet chose not to propagate it by coercions on either, as was in his 
Almighty power to do; 

that the impious presumption of legislators and rulers, civil as well as ecclesi- 
astical, who being themselves but fallible and uninspired men, have assumed 
dominion over the faith of others, setting up their own opinions and modes of 
thinking as the only true and infallible; 

and as such endeavoring to impose them on others, hath established and main- 
tained false religions over the greatest part of the world and through all time;... 

that to suffer the civil magistrate to intrude his powers into the field of opinion 
and to restrain the profession or propagation of principles on the supposition of their 
ill tendency is a dangerous fallacy, which at once destroys all religious liberty, 
because he being of course judge of that tendency will make his opinions the rule 
of judgment, and approve or condemn the sentiments of others only as they shall 
square with or differ from his own; 

that it is time enough for the rightful purposes of civil government for its 
officers to interfere when principles break out into overt acts against peace and 
good order; | ; 

and finally, that truth is great and will prevail if left to herself; 

that she is the proper and. sufficient antagonist to error, and has nothing to 
fear from the conflict unless by human interposition disarmed of her natural weapons, 
free argument and debate; 
Td errors ceasing to be dangerous when it is permitted freely to contradict them. .. . 
}] q We, the General Assembly of Virginia, do enact: That . . . all men shall be free 
{| to profess, and by argument to maintain, their opinions in matters of religion, and 
| that the same shall in no wise diminish, enlarge, or affect their civil capacities. . . . 
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The Christian Resaien 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Personal God 


To the Editor of THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


Two years ago the writer spent a few 
weeks at the Isle of Pines, which a year 
before had been turned back to Cuba, much 
to the dismay and disgust of the Ameri- 
ean Colony, which for some years before 
had established itself and expected to 
flourish in an agricultural and horticul- 
tural way. At Santa Fé they had built 
a chapel for all, but the leaders were 
principally of the Methodist and Presby- 
terian sects. At the time of my visit the 
American Colony had lost one-half to two- 
thirds of its members. Sold-out or aban- 
doned homes and citrus groves were 
everywhere. 

The meetings at the chapel were thinly 
attended. They could not afford a settled 
minister, but they carried on, largely for 
the sake of the children. When no 
preacher was present, the service took on 
a discussion of the lesson for the day in 
their Sunday-school paper, and all were 
invited to express themselves. 

The one day I recall brought up the 
question as to when sin came into the 
world. The answers all centered around 
the account in Genesis. At one time there 
was a pause, and I was moved to suggest 
that perhaps an answer could be “When 
man first realized he had a conscience that 
told him there was a difference; when to 
do a thing one way was better than an- 
other way—when one way seemed to be 
right and the other way wrong.” 

This made them pause still more, and I 
could see that my suggestion seemed a 
little in conflict with their reading of the 
“printed word.” 

You have in a recent issue of Tie 
Reeister said a few words as to “a Per- 
sonal Deity and a religion without a God.” 
Here again it seems that that idea will 
be in conflict with the age-old fundamental 
ideas of religion. But is it? 

If we accept the idea that all mankind 
are the creations of a Divine Being, that 
we all are or should hope to be sons of 
God—even a personal God, if that has 
more comfort to many—is it not also true 
that we hope to have, as we do in larger 
or smaller degree, the Divine spark in 
our make-up? 

Does it not rather come down to the 
ultimate hope that in time all mankind 
will more and more be imbued with the 
‘personal God in each one of us, and then 
we shall truly be sons of God; and the 
personality of each so make of us, like 
the Christ, a real son of a real and 
personal God that is thus real and thus 
revealed to us? 

Christ said, “I and my Father are one” 
(in spirit). Can that not be interpreted 
to mean this thought, If all mankind had 
been as divinely perfect at that time as 
he was, he would have said, “All mankind 
and the Father are one’? Then would 
the personal God be a real living presence 
in us. He would be the revealed personal 
God to each individual. 

Is this about as near to a personal God 
as We can ever expect and hope for? What 
more could we wish? We could all radiate 
godliness, even as Christ did and does; 


and so we would be true living sons and 
a part of Him, a living God, and thus ful- 
fill His purpose. And is this not the only 
way in which His purpose can be accom- 
pl shed, in which God—the personal God-— 
can come and dwell on the earth, incul- 
cated in the spirit and the soul of mankind? 
Remember, this is a discussion of spirit, 
and not a flesh-and-blood personality. 
Wi. He 


At the Election of 
Bishop Boros 
To the Editor of Tum CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


A letter just received from Transylvania 
gives news that will be of interest to all 
our American churches. 

Recently there was a great euthanien at 
Torda, the historic church and city where 
Francis David’s declaration of religious 
freedom, the first ever to be written into 
law, was given to the world more than 
three centuries ago. The occasion was the 
election of his successor and the successor 
of the late beloved Bishop Ferencz. Rev. 
George Boros, Bishop’s Vicar in recent 
years, and long the secretary of the Chief 
Consistory of the Unitarian Churches in 
Transylvania, was elected by a vote of 
203 out of a total of 213 votes cast. The 
assembly was marked by great harmony 
and deep religious feeling. The grounds 
about the ancient school or college were 
crowded with delegates and citizens of 
Torda as well as our own Transylvanian 
Unitarians. After the election, the beau- 
tiful great church was filled to overflow- 
ing, and many people were standing 
outside. The new Bishop spoke from the 
church door, so that he could be heard by 
those both within and without the church. 
Then followed the rite of the Lord’s 
Supper, and more than 700 delegates 
shared in this act of commemoration and 
consecration. Bishop Boros passed the 
plate of bread, moving about within the 
church and among those outside the church 
who could not enter. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the 
Roumanian Government, which properly 
reserves the right to confirm the elected 
Bishop in his office, will place no obstacles 
in the way of Bishop Boros’s immediately 
continuing the work which he has been 
doing as Bishop’s Vicar, and which he 
now undertakes with the full influence of 
his recent election. He brings to the task 
rich gifts of experience and wisdom, and 
his many friends in this country will join 
with the many thousands of Unitarians 


‘and other persons in Transylvania and 


Hungary who look forward with confidence 
to his administration of-his high office. 

Let us remember that to be one of the 
four Bishops of the Hungarian Churches 
in Transylvania, Roman Catholic, Luth- 
eran, Presbyterian, and Unitarian, is not 
only an honor, but, in the post-war condi- 
tions, is a responsibility that is no less 
than appalling. Bishop Boros will carry 
into his new work the prayerful good 
wishes of his friends in the American 
churches. 


Louis ©, CornisH. 


Boston, MAss. 
June 15, 1928. 


(2) 
Church Closed: Who Knows? © 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN RNGISTER :— 

The time of summer closing is upon us, 
and I should like to make the following 
suggestion to those responsible. It would 


[Jury 5 1928, 


‘much improve the appearance of a closed 


church if a definite announcement of the 
date and time of the next service were 
affixed to a board outside. This would 
obviate the depressing dead look of so 
many of our churches during the summer 
months. During the summer of 1926, I 
traveled quite extensively in the States, 
and noted that the appearance. of many 
of our churches was just as it would be 
if the work had been finally abandoned. 
Travelers and strangers have no means of 
knowing the true state of affairs, and they 
don’t know whether to try again next Sun- 
day or not. I stood outside a Unitarian 
Church one Sunday in September—having 
been wrongly told by one of the members 
that it was to reopen that day—and saw 
people look at it enigmatically, while 
churches near by were filling up. Two 
ladies in a car stopped and asked me 
whether it was open, and on being told 
no, said they would try “the other Unita- 
rian church,” which I happened to know 
also wore a dead-as-a-doornail appearance. 
In another place a defunct-looking church 
bore the appropriate inscription on its 
Wayside Pulpit, “It is not what we dream 
about that matters, but what we do.” I 
should like all our churches to look alive 
during the summer, even though few of 
their own members are there to see them. 


(Rey.) Francis W. Wooprurr. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO. 


- A Californian Reader 


To the Editor of Ton CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 


I thank you for continuing my subscrip- 
tion. I should not wish to miss any of 
the numbers. ... 

I am a Boston woman and a lifelong 
Unitarian. My earliest recollection is of 
attending church and Sunday-sehool in the 
old Theodore Parker Church in West Rox- 
bury. My mother had a class in Sunday- 
school from her eighteenth year for many 
years, and I well remember an old friend 
of ours, who was one of Mr. Parker’s 
parish, who would talk about him by the 
hour and what a wonderful man he was! 

We always read THE Register, but I 
think it has come to mean more to me in 
these last years, probably for its broad- 
minded, whole-souled outlook on all the 
important questions of the day. Ore never 
sees anything narrow or bigoted in its 
pages, and both sides of any question are 
given a “square deal.” 

An article on “The Catholic Dilemma” 
in the issue coming to-day [May 17] was 
very enlightening. 

Incidentally, I get lots of neighborhood 


news of people and events near my old © 


home in Massachusetts. 
I am a member of the Unitarian Chureh | 
in Los Angeles and one of Mr. Backus’s_ 


most interested and enthusiastic listeners. i 


God bless Tue CHeistiAN REGISTER and — 
keep it gaining more and more in power 
and usefulness at this time aS we 1 
so much to know the truth, 

CHARLOTTE Bak 
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ILLIAM ALLEN WHITH, in his 
studious and original biography, re- 
 peatedly says that the Calvinistic-Cove- 


2 nanter stock from which Mr. Wilson came 


played a determining part in his life, and 
he frequently alludes to the fact that be- 
cause Woodrow Wilson was an inbred 
- Calvinist he made this and that decision. 
We are not willing to accept entirely the 
Wilson was as unlike 
Calvin as one man could be unlike another. 
He gave no evidence at any time that the 
doctrines directly announced by Calvin 
influenced him. He was, however, from 
the beginning to the end, continually and 
profoundly influenced by the moral and 
spiritual hopes inherited from generations 
of Scotch-Irish stock—Presbyterians and 
Covenanters whose religion may have been 
prejudiced, but about whose solid, unyield- 
ing morals there was no question. They 
kept the Ten Commandments. 


-- 


Perhaps we are saying too much when 
we declare that no President gave the 
United States a more successful and con- 
structive administration. A biographer 
must be forever restraining the admira- 
tion which develops as he watches his 
prototype climb the heights. Many will 
emphatically disagree, of course. But 
when one gets away from partisanship, 
dismisses prejudice and personal dislike, 
and estimates in just proportions the 
achievements of Wilson’s two administra- 


tions, he must conclude that seldom if 


¢ 


i. 
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ever has’a President put through more 
beneficial legislation; and certainly not in 
American history has a war been more 
unitedly and successfully fought than 
that of the United States, with its allies, 
and the. Central Powers. One has but to 
recall the blundering, incompetent manner 
in which we have conducted every other 
war: the War of the Revolution, the War 
of 1812, the War with Mexico, the Civil 
War, and the Spanish-American War. 
Wilson would not fight until the Ameri- 
can people, East, West, and South, were 
ready. But once war was declared, April 
“4c. 1917, he used every available national 
resource, directing all with tireless energy, 
balanced intelligence, and a moral power 
that indicated how completely the Presby- 


i _terfan Covenanter faith had affected his 


_ Youthful ‘impressions are influencing. 
row Wilson’s first home was a 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Many estimates have been made of 
the character of Woodrow Wilson, 
twentieth-eighth President of the 
United States. So far as we are 
aware, no definite attempt has been 
made to describe the manner in which 
his deeply religious nature influenced 
his caréer, and, in consequence, the 
trend of national and international 
affairs. 


Presbyterian manse. His father, Rev. 
Joseph Ruggles Wilson, had united with 
the Presbyterian Church at the age of 
twenty, and later had chosen the ministry 
for his calling. Woodrow’s mother, Janet 
Woodrow, was the daughter of Rev. 
Thomas Woodrow, minister of the Presby- 
terian Church, Chillecothe, Ohio. Tracing 
back Woodrow Wilson’s ancestry, we find 
that two of his great-grandfathers, also, 
were Presbyterian clergymen. His first 
wife, Ellen Lou Axen, was the daughter 
of a Presbyterian minister. His uncle on 
his mother’s side was one of the leading 
Presbyterian laymen of the South and a 
courageous liberal, for he valiantly de- 
fended the theory of evolution when to do 
so meant bitter persecution. 

Now, how could any person have been 
more completely environed by religion? 
Had young Wilson escaped the religious 
influences, it would have been a miracle. 
In the Presbyterian teaching and discipline 
are fine and high principles. Fortunately, 
Woodrow absorbed these into his nature, 
and he was not affected by things strictly 
ecclesiastical and denominational. 


+ 


Probably no day of his life passed when 
he was not affected to a greater or less 
degree by this remarkable early atmos- 
phere. And certainly when, as President, 
he was required to make important de- 
cisions involving prosperity or disaster for 
multitudes, he was controlled by lessons 
learned under Presbyterian teaching. If 
at times he was inflexible, one has only to 
recall the stern, unbending nature of those 
old Covenanters who fought for ed 
sake. 

One can hardly speak too forcibly of 
this early religious environment and herit- 
age. Woodrow Wilson could not have got 
away from it had he wished to do so. 
But we do not learn anywhere that he had 
any such desire. On the other hand, again 


Woodrow Wilson’s Religion 


iF 
The Influences of Youth 


and again, speaking and writing, he re- 
ferred with unqualified appreciation to 
the home training. And why not? The 
traditions there were the best in the 
Presbyterian Church. He was devoted to 
his father and his uncle, and asked noth- 
ing more than to shape his own career 
after the models they set. And he was 
fortunate in them both. His father, Rev. 
Joseph Wilson, was a notable preacher, 
and for a Presbyterian a liberal one. He 
combined gay Irish wit with intellectual 
attainments of unusual merit. He was a 
scholar and a Christian gentleman; and 
in all four of his pastorates he was suc- 
cessful and beloved. His son adored him; 
and the adoration was worthily placed. 


4. 


At the outbreak of the Civil War, Joseph 
Wilson adopted the Southern cause, be- 
came chaplain in the Confederate Army, 
and a religious leader. He was once 
chosen moderator of the Southern Presby- 
terian Assembly, and was its clerk for 
forty years. Woodrow’s uncle, James 
Wilson, published two Presbyterian papers, 
The Southern Presbyterian Review and 
The Southern Presbyterian. He was also 
an executive secretary of the Southern 
Presbyterian General Assembly Foreign 
Mission Board. He was chosen commis- 
sioner to the Southern General Assembly 
eight times, and was once moderator of 
the Synod of Georgia and once of the 
Synod of South Carolina. Twice he was 
tried for defending evolution. He won 
the trial conducted against him by his 
church; but when the trustees of the 
Theological School where he was teaching 
got wind of his heresy, the opposition 
proved too strong and he was dismissed. 
He stood high as a scientist and a scholar, 
and, like all his race, held rigid views of 
moral conduct. Woodrow Wilson’s mother, 
Janet Woodrow Wilson, believed in apply- 
ing one’s religion to life. Her father had 
been a preacher of firm convictions: before 
one forgave an injury he must have proof 
that the person who had committed the 
injury had genuinely repented. He was 
a true descendant of John Calvin. Thomas 
Woodrow hecame a notable preacher and 
a leader in the community, but he was 
never the popular genial figure Joseph 
Wilson was. Those who knew spoke of a 
certain aloofness of demeanor. Through 
his daughter, Janet, Thomas Woodrow 
passed on to his grandson ideas of in- 
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flexible ethical conduct—and a conscience. 

Here, then, were arrayed on all sides 
of him dominating spiritual elements, sure 
to affect vitally a youth of the sensitive 
nature and vivid imagination of Woodrow. 
During his boyhood and youth his father 
was successively minister at Staunton, Va., 
where Woodrow was born, December 28, 
1856; at Augusta, Ga.; Columbia, 8.C. and 
Wilmington, N.C. At Wilmington, so we 
are told, he received the salary, lavish in 
town churches for those times, of $+4,000. 
Young Woodrow, or “Tommy” as he was 
then called, his name being Thomas Wood- 
row Wilson, after that of his maternal 
grandfather, was eighteen years of age 
when his father accepted the call to the 
Wilmington church. His youth had been 
spent in manses. He had been attended 
constantly by all the varieties of religious 
_influences found in a minister’s home; and 
they were all wholesome, because Joseph 
Wilson was a man of high and broad 
mental attainments, and attracted visitors 
of similar qualities, both clergy and laity. 

Wilmington neighbors describe “Tommy” 
Wilson as a sober, sedate youth, constant 
in his attendance at church, an earnest 
listener to his father’s sermons. Who 
will say that those thoughtful, inspiring 
discourses did not constitute the solid rock 
foundation on which Wilson’s theory of 
life was built? He gave his parents no 
concern on the score of lack of interest in 
ehurch activities, for he went regularly 
to Sunday-school, later taught a class, and 
participated with zest in the church ac- 


tivities. He often studied and discussed 
theology and church history with his 
father. Altogether he was imbibing, in 


the impressionable age of youth, a convic- 
tion that all would come right in the 
providence of God. He never got away 
from that belief, even in his dark, later 
years. 

In those early years, books were his de- 
light. He would read a volume recom- 
mended by his father, and then talk it 
over with him. How lasting an influence 
a father may exert! It would seem that 
Joseph Wilson passed on the very fiber 
of his being to his son; for in after years, 
with crises of great moment awaiting 
decision, Woodrow reflected and acted in 
the light of those early admonitions. 


oe 


He does not seem to have had a con- 
spicuous boyhood and youth. Those who 
knew him then say he showed few capaci- 
ties of leadership—either that, or he was 
too indolent to display the necessary 
energy. He interested himself in the 
games of the town, but not overmuch. He 
had few differences with his friends. He 
early discovered that he had a compre- 
hending and penetrating mind. It was one 
of the most important discoveries of his 
life; for ever thereafter he dedicated him- 
self to study, reading, reflection, and ap- 
plication of what he had read. He resolved 
to achieve high scholarship, after that 
attained by his father and uncle. Games, 
entertainment, athletics were well enough, 
and he indulged in them, but mind cultiva- 
tion was to come first. 

We make no mistake in saying that four 
paramount influences controlled Wilson up 
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to the age of twenty: his minister-father ; 
the books he read; desire for thorough 
information; the religious training in- 
herited from a century of uncompromising 
zealots, and perpetuated, in broader ways, 
to be sure, in his own home. 

Woodrow Wilson always found it diffi- 
cult to compromise or to change his mind, 
although, contrary to popular opinion, he 
did both compromise and change his mind ; 
but always it was with a great wrench of 
soul. This was due to the strain inherited 
from that long line of ancestors who had 
fought with no gentle methods the lure of 
the world, the flesh, and the devil, and 
had learned in the battle that he who 
yields is lost. In so far as this is a 
remnant of Calvin’s teaching, Wilson may 
have had a trace of that iron-willed re- 
former. But we must avoid the error of 
concluding that he was a disciple in the 
sense of intolerance, rejection of all save 
the elect, and no mercy for the lost. No 
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one could have given better evidence of | 


tolerance, regard for men of all grades — 


and nations, and a religion of breadth and 
universal application. Acquaintance al- 
ways clears the atmosphere. We doubt 
and condemn that which we do not know. 
This characteristic explains three-fourths 
of the antagonism to Wilson. In these 
eight papers we hope to make reeders 
familiar with the character of the man; 
for there is not so wide a separation be- 
tween one’s character and one’s religion. 
We shall find, for one thing, that a more 
confident idealist never sat in the White 
House, and this was due in very large 
degree to those ideals and visions given 
him in a home where the rites and re- 
quirements of a sane and wholesome reli- 
gion were regularly observed. 


[This spiritual biography will 
continue in forthcoming issues of 
THE CHRISTIAN RR&GISTER. | 


Conference 


First of the summer Young People’s meetings — 
Largest attendance 


HERE were four days of glorious ex- 

periences for those persons attending 
the fourth annual Clear Lake Conference 
held June 14-18 under the auspices of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, at the 
Abraham Lincoln Center Camp, Milton 
Junction, Wis. Convenient for all the 
Y. P. R. U. groups in Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin, the camp is situated on the shore of 
a lovely little lake among the hills of 
Wisconsin, sufficiently removed from the 
much-traveled roads to preserve the natu- 
ral charm of the spot. 

All during the spring two Chicago young 
persons, C. Stanley Anderson, one of the 
vice-presidents of the national Y. P. R. U., 
and Melvin L. Welke, president of the 
Chicago Federation of the Y. P. R. U., 
were organizing the Conference. As a 
result, seventy-three delegates attended, 
the largest number of any year so far, 
coming from Chicago, Evanston, Wau- 
kegan, Rockford, Geneseo, Moline, and 
Rock Island, Tll., Davenport, Iowa, and 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The general theme of the Conference 
was “Things That We Should Do and 
Things That We May Do in Family, State, 
and World Affairs.’ Rev. John H. 
Hershey of the First Unitarian Society, 
Geneseo, Ill, lectured and led the discus- 
sion on various types of family organiza- 
tion, and reviewed some of the modern 
family problems. Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of. the Meadville Theological School dis- 
cussed in detail some of the more important 
sex and family problems. Both of these 
speakers stressed,the necessity for more 
eareful attention to cultural values in 
human mating. In closing the discussion 
of the second part of the general topic, 
“State Affairs,” Rey. Charles Parker Con- 
nolly of the Church of the Christian Union, 
Rockford, Ill., vividly pointed out in de- 
tail some antiquated features in our po- 
litical life and urged reforms such as the 
shorter ballot and the increased responsi- 
bility of our public officials. Sunday 


afternoon Prof. A. Eustace Haydon of the 
department of comparative religion in the 
University of Chicago introduced the third 
sub-topie, “World Affairs,’ by presenting 
a vision of the glorious future which men 
can lay hold upon if they will only think 
with honesty and act with love. Rey. 
George W. Allison of Unity Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., in giving the last lecture Monday 
morning, pleaded with his hearers not only 
to appraise life analytically and critically, 
but to appreciate as well all it has to offer. 

Frederick T. McGill, Jr., New England 
vice-president of the Y. P. R. U., visited 
the Conference and gave an excellent talk 
on Y. P. R. U. activities, in which he 
suggested a plan for holding a winter con- 
ference in the Mid-West for the purpose 
of stimulating the work in the local 
groups. This suggestion was enthusiastic- 
ally adopted.: W. Francis Swift, a recent 
graduate of the Meadville Theological 
School, who is going to St. Louis, Mo., to 
assist Percival Chubb in the work of the 


’ Ethical Culture Society, led the Sunday 


morning service and gave a splendid ad- 
dress. G. Kenneth Haycock, dramatie di- 
rector of the Y. P. R. U. Drama Guild, 
Chicago Federation, director of dramatic 
departments of Abraham Lincoln Center, 
and student at Meadville, led one of the 
evening conferences on “Dramatics in Re- 
lation to Y. P. R. U. Activities,” and gave 
a dramatic reading of Mary Shipman 
Andrews’s “The Three Things.” The tone 
of the whole Conference was the need for 
greater individual responsibility made 
necessary through the new emphasis upon 
freedom, democracy, and self-direction. 

In addition to the lectures and discus- 
sions, there was swimming, boating, base- 


ball, hiking, singing, dancing, and a won- © 


derful time all around. Stanley Anderson 


was the editor of the daily paper, Clear — 


Lake Sky Line, to which Gene Monroe of 
Rock Island added a Sunday art sheet. 
Mrs. Ednah C. Bradley of Moline gave a 
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: ‘One of the delegates, Adele 
- Rentsch ae Chicago, a graduate nurse, 
brought a first-aid kit, but there were no 
rious casualties. On Saturday night the 
_table-groups presented their clever stunts. 
| ‘The four impressive candle-light services 


HE 1928 commencement at Proctor 
Academy began Sunday, June 10, when 
the baccalaureate sermon was preached 
by Dr. Horace Westwood. The service 
was conducted by Rev. Daniel M. Welch 
and Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell. Dr. 
Westwood’s sermon was based upon Paul’s 
exhortation “to fight the good fight of 
faith.” i 
The senior class presented the weird 
mystery play, “Cat-O’-Nine-Tails,” before 
_ two large and enthusiastic audiences in 
the Town Hall, June 13 and 14. On the 
morning of June 14 came the Class Day 
exercises, held in front of the Chapel. The 
address of welcome was given by the class 
president, Charles Stanley Stiles of Wol- 
laston, Mass. Then followed the class 
history by Muriel MacKenzie of Andover, 
N.H., the class will by Kenneth Snyder 
of Cambridge, Mass., the class prophecy 
by Ralph Weed of Potter Place, N.H., and 
the class poem by Lois Buell of Shelburne 
Falls, Mass. The class song, words of 
which were written by Ola Thompson of 
Andover, preceded the Ivy Oration, by 
Walter F. Greenman of Chelmsford, Mass. 
The annual alumni baseball game was 
played Thursday afternoon. 
The forty-fourth commencement exer- 
ceises were held in the Andover Town Hall, 
Friday, June 15. Musical selections were 
_ played on the violin by Donald Quimby, 
1931, of Lowell, Mass., accompanied by 
Miss Dorothy G. Simpson of the music 
department. The invocation was given by 
Rev. D. M. Welch, followed by the saluta- 
tory of Stanley Stiles and the valedictory 
by Florence Westwood of Hingham Center, 
Mass. 
The commencement address was given 
by Dr. A. GC. Dieffenbach. His subject was 
“xperience,” its vital value as*a training 
for liberty and service, its value in edu- 
eation. In his characteristic dynamic way, 
Dr. Dieffenbach made his audience of 
students, parents, townspeople, and other 
friends of Proctor, fully realize. that ex- 
perience is perhaps the most important 
thing in life. 
Headmaster Wetherell then awarded the 
prizes for the year as follows: An award 
of $10, given by Mrs. Edith T. Dexter to 
_ the boy in the manual training department 
making the best bird feeder, to John 
Bertagua of Wilmot, N.H.; the Catherine 
_ Hosmer Day prize for music, to Donald 
Quimby of Lowell, Mass. ; the Alumni prize 
for domestic arts, to Miss Evelyn Lajoie 
f South Danbury, N.H.; the Alumni prize 
t manual arts, to John Bertagna of 
Wilmot, N.H.; the Clara May Currier 
‘prize for excellence in history, to Walter 
iger Greenman of Chelmsford, Mass. ; 
» Luella H. Scales prize for excellence 
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were arranged especially for the Confer- 
ence, and were led by Kenneth Haycock 
of Chicago, Flora Chilberg of Rock Island, 
Bernice Steel of Milwaukee, and Paul 
Hamilton of Evanston. 

Mervin L. WELKE. 


Proctor’s 44th Commencement 


Florence Westwood is valedictorian—Diplomas, prizes— 
First two awards to Academy students in essay 
competition with Hackley 


in science, to Charles Stanley Stiles of 
Wollaston, Mass.; the Theodore Parker 
Farr prize for excellence in Latin and 
French, to Annie Rose Whittemore of West 
Andover, N.H. Headmaster Wetherell 
also made an announcement regarding the 
results of the Hackley-Proctor theme con- 
test for 1927-28. Murray Smith of East 
Andover, a freshman at Proctor, received 


_the first prize of $55 in cash, and Miss 


Marjorie Stearns of North Wilmot, N.H., 
a junior at Proctor, received the second 
prize of $30 in cash. The third cash prize 
of the contest was won by a student of 
Hackley School. 

Dr. Maxwell Savage, of Worcester, 
Mass., president of the board of trustees, 
presented diplomas to the following gradu- 
ates: Frederick Lewis Adams of Salisbury, 
N.H.; Lois Buell of Shelburne Falls, 
Mass. ; Walter Folger Greenman of Chelms- 
ford, Mass.; Muriel Elizabeth MacKenzie 
of Andover, N.H.; Bernard Hersey Robie 
of East Andover, N.H.; Kennetii Maxwell 
Snyder: of Cambridge, Mass.; Charles 
Stanley Stiles of Wollaston, Mass.; Ola 
Mildred Thompson of Andover, N.H.; 
Ralph George Weed of Potter Place, N.H.; 
Florence Ashby Westwood of Hingham 
Center, Mass.; Annie Rose Whittemore of 
West Andover, N.H.; Franklin C. H. York 
of Andover, N.H. Certificates for one 
year of post-graduate work were given 
Robert B. Mount, Jr., of Reading, Mass., 
and Muriel B. Emery of Andover, _ 

Seniors and their guests, members of the 
faculty, and several undergraduates at- 
tended a reception given by Headmaster 
and Mrs. Carl B. Wetherell. In the eve- 
ning came the Senior Prom in the gym- 
nasium, which was beautifully decorated 
in the colors of the class, blue and gold, 
by the junior class. 


Dean L. Ward Brigham 
to Lecture at Meadville 


Arrangements are being made for a 
series of lectures to be given at the Mead- 


ville Theological School, during its autumn. 


term, by Dr. L. Ward Brigham of the 
Ryder Divinity School. In addition to his 
work as dean of Ryder, Dr. Brigham is 
minister of the well-known Universalist 
Church of St. Paul, located on the Midway 
near the University of Chicago. This lec- 
ture plan marks the first step in develop- 
ing closer relations between Meadville and 
the Ryder School in their training of 
liberal ministers. 


Boston, Mass.—The First Church in 
Boston contributed $260 to the Near Hast 
Relief in its recent and final campaign. 
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Church School Institute 


Model teaching class—Supervised play 
for children—Lectures—Conferences— 
July 7-14 


Fifteen children are “registered” for the 
model church school class, to be conducted 
in connection with the eighth annual 
Church School Institute, which will begin 
on Star Island, July 7, and continue 
throughout the week. The Institute is 
held by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
with the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion co-operating. Kenneth McDougall, 
the administrative vice-president of the 
League, will be in general charge of the 
Institute, and the dean will be Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department. 

Supervised play for the children on the 
Island has been arranged by the League 
in order to give the delegates their usual 
opportunity to’ attend lectures and con- 
ferences. Mrs. Edward H. Cotton will 
have charge of the children. 

An interesting addition to the Institute 
as first announced is Mrs. Isabell Kimball 
Whiting, director of dramatic services of 
worship in King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., 
and author of “Dramatic Services of 
Worship.” As a pioneer in this field, she 
will lecture and hold a conference on the 
use of such services in the chureh school, 
and will direct a dramatie service en- 
titled, “Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates,” 
in the stone church, Wednesday evening, 
July 11, at the hour of the candle-light 
service. ' 

Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, research associate 
professor in character education in 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
will give five lectures on “Education for 
Character.” Rey. Dilworth Lupton of the 
First Unitarian Church in Cleveland, and 
Miss Gertrude Taft, director of the highly 
successful work in religious education of 
that church, will also be on the faculty. 
Mr. Lupton will deliver six lectures on 
aims and methods in church school work. 
Miss Taft will lead conference on church 
school administration and senior methods. 
Conferences on methods for other grades 
will be in charge of Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, 
a teacher in the Union School of Religion 
(Union Theological Seminary), New York 
City, and a contributor to The Adult Bible 
Class Magazine and The Pilgrim Elemen- 
tary Teacher; and Miss Blizabeth Murphy, 
public and church school teacher of Ruth- 
erford, N.J. Other lecturers will be Dr. 
George . Huntley, president of the Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association; Rey. 
Edwin Fairley, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education; and 
Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church in Salem, Mass. Rey. EH. 
Burdette Backus of the First Unitarian 
Chureh in Los Angeles, Calif., will conduct 
the service and preach Sunday morning, 
July 8. Mrs. Dallas Lore Sharp and Mrs. 
Kenneth McDougall will serve as host- 
esses during the week. A reference library 
of books relating to the topies of the 
lectures and church school work in general 
has been provided for the use of the dele- 
gates. Arthur Bartlett, formerly New 
England secretary of the League, will edit 
The Four Winds, daily paper of the 
Institute. 
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Proctor Finding Itself 


VISITOR to Proctor Academy in Andover, 

N.H., will come away with a deep feeling that 
it is finding itself under the headmastership of 
Carl B. Wetherell. We must remember that there 
is a genius in liberalism, whatever it may do. Few 
have this something in such excellent combination 
with pedagogic skill as Mr. Wetherell. On every 
score he is suited to the exceedingly attractive de- 
mands of Proctor. During the commencement sea- 
son, when all the year passes in review, so to speak, 
before the public eye and that other eye which more 
intimately understands what the academy is and 
aims to be, it was encouraging in the highest de- 
gree to discern the spirit and the method, the 
humanness and the discipline, the purpose and the 
goal of the work of preparation of boys and girls 
for larger experience and usefulness. Their love 
for the academy will return to prosper it. More 
students are entering this year, and larger support, 
we are sure, is forthcoming. Settled among those 
glorious hills, breathing the air that strengthens 
and inspires, and doing the appointed study under 
the guidance of those who do their work well, Proc- 
tor students are making a tradition worthy of that 
they receive. The days ahead are good. 


“That Subtle Bond” 


ET US THANK the Democrats, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt in particular, for one speech that sur- 


passes all the others in excellence during the con- | 


vention season. He placed in nomination Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. In no sentence or syllable did 
Mr. Roosevelt descend to any lower level than that 
which patriots would approve. He was elevated 
yet simple, profound yet pellucid, political yet spir- 
itual. One passage will inevitably be much re- 
peated these coming weeks. It belongs in a journal 
of religion of whatever point of view, for it is really 
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religious, in a marked degree true of Governor — 
Smith as a man, and exquisitely beautiful in form. 


Said Mr. Roosevelt of his candidate: 


“It is that quality of soul which makes a man loved by little 
children, by dumb animals; that quality of soul which makes 


him a strong help to all those in sorrow or in trouble; that 


quality which makes him not merely admired but loved by all 
the people—the quality of sympathetic understanding of the 
human heart, of real interest in one’s fellowmen. Instinc- 
tively he senses the popular need because he himself has lived 
through the hardship, the labor, and the sacrifice which must 
be endured by -every man of heroic mold who struggles up to 
eminence from obscurity and low estate. Between him and 
the people is that subtle bond which makes him their cham- 
pion and makes them enthusiastically trust him with their 
loyalty and their love.” 

Apart from all considerations of politics or 
strategy, let us pay tribute to a person whom we 
can all understand. Governor Smith has had com- 
mon experience. That sums it up. He has lived 
what most of us have lived, especially if we have 
struggled. He has a human touch that is as invari- 
able as it is irresistible; and a democrat he is, with 
a preternatural, intuition for the spiritual nature 
and the natural rights of the people. Outwardly 


there is uncouthness, some may say; yes, but in- - 


wardly there is genuineness, understanding. The 
measure of his fallibility and frailty is enough to 
win the support of thousands because in human 
shortcoming they are like him. We dare to say this 


much because it is true, and because there are other - 


considerations in his candidacy, apart from the 
candidate himself, which do not meet our approba- 
tion. He will make a tremendous appeal to the 
populace. No campaigner in our generation can 
compare with Governor Alfred E. Smith. 


Two Parsons Report 


ITTER SECRETS of the ministry sometimes 

break through caution, and then we know. For 
example, a pastor has been talking to Dr. Paul §. 
Leinbach. His congregation does not thrive. He 
spoke freely. His contempt for his officers and 
members left nothing good. 


One could hardly help feeling [said Dr. Leinbach] that in 
his heart he hated and despised some of them and discounted 
the rest. At any rate, their stolidity and lack of appreciation 
had become an obsession with him, and he felt and did not 
hesitate to say that they were “a bunch of ungrateful curs,” 
in the face of all the hard work and many sacrifices which 
he and his family had made in their behalf. We have no 
means of knowing how much basis of truth there was in these 
observations. We cannot doubt, however, that this particular 
minister has put himself into a relationship with his people 
which effectually prevents him from doing them much good. 
We came away feeling much as one does when he has seen 
a gaping wound or a running sore. 


But next day Dr. Leinbach heard another story. 
The law of balance was more nearly fixed in his 
mind; and something better than that also got to 
his seat of judgment. It was a Methodist minister 
this time. He referred again and again to the high 
quality of his constituency. 

He had the best official board in the entire city, he claimed, 
and proceeded with a friendly pride to give a description of 
its personnel, mentioning the good qualities of every one of 


them in a manner so sincere and enthusiastic that it made one 
wish with all his heart that he also might be the pastor of 


such a flock. 
“We cannot deny that this cheery interview made 


a profound izapreeaion upon us,” concludes De 
Leinbach. . 
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en Unhealthy Stability 


‘OME. PERSONS who read this will remember 
\ that passage in Rey. C. S. 8. Dutton’s anniver- 
| sary sermon on spiritual reality in which he 
; scored with effect the cheap accommodation of the 
-preacher’s message to anything new and modern. 
_ All the new learning, he said, whether it be true or 
not, must go at once into the pulpit with the 
“prophet. “To take the phrase of Edmund Spenser,” 
continued Mr. Dutton, “ ‘in them all reignes muta- 
bilitee. But simply to prophesy ‘mutability’ is to 
_ miss entirely the very meaning of real religion; for 
_ real religion is supremely conscious of Something 
_ that abides.” 
This criticism opens the question of religion and 
knowledge. The two must have some relation. 
Religion ¢ doesn’t live a hermit life. It always is and 
_ always must be dependent upon the things that are 
- accepted as knowledge in any given age. There is 
the abiding and there is also the endlessly changing 
in religion. Theology, in the broad meaning of our 
organized ideas about religion, is constantly in a 
_ state of mutability. That makes and always has 
made the trouble. It distresses the orthodox. The 
Fundamentalist is in armor against it. He likes 
‘the abiding idea. But it is change, or growth, or 
adaptation in the church that keeps religion alive. 
Mr. Dutton by emphasizing the eternal fixity of reli- 
gion is wise; but there would not be any real reli- 
gion for intelligent people, who really lead the rest 
of the world, unless there were constant evolution 
of religious beliefs. 
The fault with many of us is that we are not 
willing to acquire and think about the new knowl- 
edge. It is easy to have an abiding religion, but it 
is hard to have a changing faith. Yet without the 
latter we are spiritually static or dead. Once the 
whole question of religion was settled. The Middle 
Age philosophers achieved “a systematic unity of 
existing knowledge.” There was nothing more to 
be learned. This they called theology, which was 
indeed the “queen of sciences.” To-day, as we 
kriow, there is no such unity, because we have got 
immeasurably more knowledge. The point is not 
that it is true or false, or both. The point is, we 
have more knowledge than we know what to do 
with. We are swamped. Theology has almost 
capitulated. 
Mr. Dutton would not surrender, we are sure, 
and yet he and many of us need to stress the de- 
mand for a mutability in thought which will help 
religion to abide. There is no other way. The other 
way of disregarding or even flinging contempt at 
new knowledge is exactly what has deadened spir- 
itual power, vacated the church, and disgusted men 
who understand the world of truth and think 
preachers are too dull and indifferent to tackle their 
extraordinary task. 
_ The business of to-day is not only to make people 
see there is an abiding reality, but to experience 
_ that reality by understanding what all the facts in 
td universe mean for a man’s religion. That we 
not do this thing ~ ramaete i does not mean 
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we can pass it up. The Bishop of Manchester has 

well said that it was the very completeness and 
sufficiency of the unity offered by the Schoolmen 
which was its undoing. It “exhibited a most un- 
healthy stability when the extension of knowledge 
began to call for modification or for reconstruc- 
tion.” It would not move. There are to-day many 
men and churches, too, which have this same kind: 
of stability. They abide where the fathers were, 


and the reality is not religion but death! 


The sum of the matter is, we must not discount 
knowledge, nor be apprehensive of change, nor slow 
to wrestle with the facts of life and the universe. 
It is suggested that the average man needs an out- 
line of knowledge. No one can know something of 
everything or everything of something, but he can 
learn the broad facts, and these will make reality 
of some sort. Such a unity of knowledge is abso- 
lutely necessary for a man’s religion, for religion is 
“a man’s attitude towards the whole of reality.” 
Man moves toward the whole or he perishes. 


The Eternal Question 


ONA GALE tells us of meeting a young news- 
paper woman whose attention she turned to 
“fundamental things.” Jor the reporter there was 
a lack of meaning in the world. To the eternal 
question, What is it all about? she replied “I don’t 
think it is about anything. I don’t believe in a 
God or in a hereafter. That is all!” Miss Gale 
believes this view is derived by the younger from 
the older generation—‘“before the eyes of the 
adults, from the acts of the adults.” Writing in 
Unity her own “witness,” she says: 
“T believe that living is an exercise in expanding 
awareness; that a part of that exercise comes 


. through individual growth, another part through 


human relationships, and another part through in- 
tuition of the presence of God. Since we have now 
so stunted a growth, such flawed human relation- 
ships, such faint divination of the divine, we know 
that we are still in the early stages of awareness, 
and that our development has hardly been begun. 
The heightening of perception is the supreme ad- 
venture. The human being, with but a negligible 
fraction of his brain yet developed, has this su- 
preme adventure. When he goes wild, misinter- 
prets love, runs amuck on recreation, greed, drunk- 
enness, descends to war and other crime, he is 
missing the fun, cutting himself off from the chief 
romance of the divinable universe. 

“T believe that the technique for perception is 
attempted in most of the great religions of the 
world, though later standardized and largely lost. 
Fundamentally, religion is a technique for the ex- 
pansion of life, for ‘life more abundant.’ So also 
are education, the idea of government, and art and 
beauty. In proportion as we quicken and heighten 
perception, we quicken and further the life and 
growth of the hunian race. Eh Hyg, is an exer- 
cise in expanding awareness.’ 
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Book Notes 


A Victorian 


The cables recorded recently the death of Sir Edmund Gosse. One of 
the last of Victorian men of letters, he will be remembered as a writer of 
sound English prose, an essayist and historian of literature endowed with 
a gift of expression beyond the ordinary. Yet to most his name is likely 
to recall one of the most interesting autobiographies of the past half- 
century. His Father and Son was a genuine contribution to the literature 


of religious psychology, as well as a human document of great value. 


A 


narrative of the author’s childhood and youth, recounted in a style as 
simple as it was vivid, with real power it depicted, first, the relationship 
between the boy and his father; and, second, the religious life of a house- 
hold whose members were connected with one of the most austere sects of 


British nonconformity, the Plymouth Brethren. 


It is years since we first 


made this book’s acquaintance, yet we remember some of its chapters as if 


we had read them yesterday. 


A.R. H. 


The Earlier Page 


THe TRAINING OF AN AMERICAN. The 
Barlier Life and Letters of Walter H. Page. 
By Burton J. Hendrick. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $5.00. 


To how long a biography is a famous 
man entitled? Of course, concerning the 
truly great, those rare souls who tower 
head and shoulders above their contem- 
poraries, and who leave the stamp of their 
personalities indelibly impressed upon 
their times, we can scarcely know too 
much. Hence the four volumes of Bev- 
eridge’s Marshall, the ten which comprise 
Nicholay and Hay’s titanic Lincoln, like 
the three fat tomes of Morley’s Gladstone, 
like ‘the five containing the authoritative 
biography of Disraeli, are more or less 
justified. But for lesser folk—even for 
those, be they statesmen, scientists, poets, 
or writers, who have rendered to civiliza- 
tion services of acknowledged value—it 
seems as if two volumes, and no more, 
should be sufficient to transmit to pos- 
terity the record of their careers. Beyond 
that is to expand into needless exaggera- 
tion and detail. The life of Walter Hines 
Page offers us a case in point. Of the 
high value of Mr. Page’s public service, 
particularly during his occupancy of the 
post of American ambassador to the Court 
of St. James during the World War, there 
can be no question. Both for what he 
did and was, he deserves long to be re- 
membered. Already, the record of his 
diplomatic career has been published in 
two stout volumes. These, later, were 
followed by a single yolume containing 
his letters to President Wilson. Estimat- 
ing his attainments at something like their 
true value, these three books would seem 
to be enough. Large as were Mr. Page’s 
accomplishments, that they are entitled 
to further emphasis is a fact open to 
serious question. Yet now comes Mr. 
Hendrick with an additional volume, of 
no mean bulk, presenting the earlier life 
and letters of his subject, covering the 
period between his birth in 1855 to the 
time of his appointment as ambassador 
in 1913. This period is dealt with in de- 


tail, one portion, at least—the long chap- 
ter dealing with “Literature in an Indus- 
trial Democracy,” which includes many 
lengthy quotations from lectures and 
speeches previously published—laying the 
writer open to the suspicion of an undue 
use of padding. 

Yet, granting it as justified, the story 
thus set forth is of exceeding interest. 
In straightforward fashion it narrates the 
varied conditions which contributed to 
the development of an unusual personality 
through a career which, though typically 
American, in its sources, environment and 
point of view was altogether unique. 
Walter Page was a son of the Old South, 
born in North Carolina, of sturdy Scotch- 
Irish stock, just before the Civil War. 
He grew up, through his most impres- 
sionable years, amid the wreck of a civili- 
zation. The old order had passed, the 
new was not yet born. His family were 
people of wealth and culture. He de- 
veloped in the atmosphere of good reading. 
Still living was his grandfather, a rugged 
survival from earlier days. His father, 
a successful lumber merchant, was a man 
of strong convictions, who owned slaves, 
though “he regarded the institution with 
abhorrence”; a loyal Jeffersonian who, in 
the hour of crisis, went with his State 
into the Confederacy, yet never concealed 
his opinion that secession was a mistake, 
giving all possible aid to a cause-he felt 
was foredoomed to failure, never doubting 
that, in the end, the North would win. 
After Appomattox came poverty. The 
growing boy gleaned a scanty education, 
first in a primitive log schoolhouse, then 
at a typical country college, then at Ran- 
dolph-Macon, the latter denominational 
institutions sparsely equipped and poorly 
endowed but in their faculties numbering 
a few men highly gifted and possessing 
genuine culture. From these teachers, es- 
pecially from one man, Thomas Randolph 
Price, a Confederate veteran, the boy re- 
ceived a love of learning in general and 
of literature in particular which decided 
his future. “Price taught Page to love 
not only the English language and English 
literature; above all he taught him to love 
England itself.” 
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Then followed two inspiring years at 


Johns Hopkins, the youth of twenty-one 


being one of the twenty young scholars 
who comprised the first group to be en- 
rolled at the opening of the famous uni- 
versity. In Baltimore, he learned the 
habit of scholarship, reveling in the clas- 
sics, but chiefly inspired by contact with 
Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, one of the 
greatest teachers this country has ever 
produced. One of the most interesting 
chapters in the entire book is that which 
pictures the early beginnings of Johns 
Hopkins and Page’s association with 
‘Saint Basil of Baltimore.” It was while 
he was a student at Johns Hopkins that 
Page passed four months in Germany, 
mostly at Berlin. The summer of 1878 
found him lecturing on literature at the 
State University of North Carolina. Then 
followed a term of school teaching, which 
in its turn gave place to his definite en- 
trance into journalism, the young man 
serving his apprenticeship on a paper in 
St. Joseph, Mo., and then as a cub reporter 
on the staff of The New York World. 
Thus the way was paved for his return 
to his native State as editor of The State 
Chronicle. In Raleigh he fought a valiant 
battle in defense of progressive ideals, 
proving himself far ahead of the times, 
and gaining thereby an experience which 
stood him in good stead when he became 


editor of The Forum, and then of The - 


The opening of the 
century found him again in New York, 
where after attempting to revive the fail- 
ing fortunes of the firm of Harper and 
Brothers, he became one of the founders 
of the new publishing house of Doubleday, 
Page & Co., where he remained until the 
beginning of his diplomatic career, finding 
ample outlets for his many gifts in various 
forms of public service, particularly on 
the Southern Education Board, where his 
idealism and loyal interest in the advance- 
ment of his home country found efficient 
expression. 

The record of this career, passed amid 
changing scenes, abounds in interesting 
experiences, while it reveals a personality 
whose main factors were strength of pur- 
pose, intelligence, clear thinking, sym- 
pathy, and public spirit. There are some 
striking anecdotes of well-known people, 
one in particular of an interview which 
Page had with Jefferson Davis in the 
latter’s old age. Readers of THe REGISTER 
will also be interested to learn that, in 
his religious beliefs, Page was an avowed 
Unitarian, and once seriously considered 
entering our ministry, going so far as to 
consult Dr. Edward Everett Hale. For 
the average reader, however, this work 
will be significant for its revelation of an 
American in the making. To this theme 
Mr. Hendrick is consistently loyal through- 
out, The many experiences which befell 
Page in his development from childhood 
to middle age are tied together by their 
bearing upon the man’s mental and spiri- 
tual growth in his relation to his age and 
country. The journalist and publicist 
grows before our-eyes. Whether Walter 
Hines Page was a great man may be open 
to question; but the story of his life has 
its elements of enduring value. A.R. oH. 
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_ A Church Analysis 

: "teat J 

y bas How To Stupy THe Ciry CuvurcH. Institute 
_ of Social and Religious Research. By H. Paul 
_ Douglass. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
im $2.00. 

One of the handbooks got out by the 
_ Institute of Social and Religious Research. 
_ It is very definitely a handbook filled with 
valuable material for either minister or 
church committee or denominational ad- 
ministrator who is seized with the desire 
to make a study of the church or group 
of churches. Though it would not act as 
a stimulant for anyone to make such a 
study, if the inspiration has been derived 
elsewhere it gives valuable hints and sug- 
gestions. Divided into two parts, the first 
part deals with how to study one church, 
and the second part how to study groups 
of churches. These two parts in turn are 
so subdivided that in the first two chapters 
one is given information as to a semi- 
intensive study of a single church; the 
third chapter deals with topical studies 
of certain special interests in connection 
with the church; while the fourth chapter 
is a study of the population which makes 
up the church’s background. The second 
part of the book is likewise divided—the 
fifth chapter dealing with limited surveys 
of groups, the sixth being a study of com- 
munity background, and the seventh con- 
taining community religious surveys. The 
book is essentially to be classed among 
technical material. It has instructive il- 
lustrative tables, and best of all its charts 
are really understandable to the uniniti- 
ated. It seems as though such a book 
would have corisiderable value as a text 
in a theological school and as an aid to 
the technique of such ministers as are in- 
terested in the statistical evaluation of 
their work. One fears, however, that 
these are few and far between. A book 
like this can never be of the greatest value 
until something is done to point out the 
merit of such a seemingly dull task to 
those expected to perform it. EC. D, 


A Catholic View 


How THE REFORMATION HAPPENED. 
Hilaire Belloc. 
&é Co. $3.50. 
Probably more has been written about 
the Protestant Reformation than any one 
person could read through in many de- 
cades; yet here is an additional volume 
that is quite worth while. Of course, most 
of the books written on the subject have 
been by men who regard the Reformation 
as one of the most important and salutary 
events in the world’s history. But Hilaire 
Belloc is an ardent Catholic and regards 
the Reformation as a catastrophe of the 
first magnitude. Even if one is familiar 
with the best of the earlier literature on 
the subject, it is profitable to read the 
story anew from a point of view totally 
different. The author of this book pre- 
sents his material in scholarly fashion 
and in animated literary style. He sets 

down dates, places, and persons with ac- 

re cy. His interpretation is his own. 


By 
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and ambitions and worldiness which im- 
pelled even popes to seek secular power, 
and the open scandals which alienated the 
hearts of many devout persons. The 
author, however, believes that one of the 
powerful incentives of politicians who 
worked with the religious reformers was 
to seize this vast accumulated wealth of 
the Church; and that those who enriched 
themselves continued to support the move- 
ment lest they lose this unlawful wealth. 
He holds that in every country where the 
Reformation was made permanent it was 
against the will of the common people. 
Very interesting is the author’s ap- 
praisal of Calvin, who gave a definite and 
organized system to Protestant thought 
and brought order out of the intellectual 
chaos into which the reformers had 
plunged. Equally interesting is his ac- 
count of the reformation within the 
Catholic Church, the process by which she 
eleansed herself of the evils of earlier 
times, and especially the work of the 
Jesuits who, with the austerity of a mili- 
tary order, gave themselves to argument 
and labor for the strengthening of their 
Church. The reader should not allow any 
prejudices which he may harbor to inter- 
fere with his appreciation of a sincere 
presentation by the author of his clear 
convictions. H. H.S. 


Verse 


QuoTaBLE Poems. An Anthology of Modern 
Religious Verse. Compiled by Thomas Curtis 
Clark and Esther A. Gillespie. Chicago: Wil- 
lett, Clark and Colby. $2.50. 

A collection of poetry, most of it by 
living authors, almost all of it fresh and 
well fitted for pulpit use. Ministers will 
find it a veritable mine of verse conso- 
nant with the beliefs of progressive Chris- 
tianity. Although scarcely equal in value 
to Merrifield’s Modern Religioug Verse 
and Prose, being neither so carefully 
arranged nor so broad in scope, it is com- 
parable to it; particularly as it brings 
together, within easy reach, a host of 
poems rescued from the evanescent cur- 
rency of magazines, and otherwise diffi- 
cult to put one’s hand on. Especially 
welcome to the preacher will be the 
arrangement which brings into one group 
a large number of poems appropriate to 
the great days of the year, church festi- 
vals and holidays, and another which in- 
cludes a quantity of verse concerned with 
faith in immortality. The collection has 
been made with discrimination and wis- 
dom. It contains nothing cheap or senti- 
mental, though not a few of the poems 
selected have a mild flavoring of liberal 
orthodoxy. A book admirably suitable 
for quiet reading, as for sermon quota- 
tion. A Subject Index, an Index of Titles, 
of Authors, and of First Lines rounds out 
a work which deserves to find a con- 
spicuous place on the shelves of the most 


discriminating book lover. A.R. H. 
Tabloid Reviews 
So You’re Gornc TO Rome! By Clara E£. 


Laughlin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $3.00. ‘ 


To her four travel volumes, previously 
published, Miss Laughlin has now added 
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a fifth, equally valuable, containing a host 
of information on points necessary to 
those who journey abroad for the first 
time. Her latest book sketches a trip 
through Southern Italy to Rome, and 
thence north as far as Florence, with an 
additional chapter on Sicily, though most 
of the work is concerned with the Eternal 
City. In compact form, the traveler 
herein will find accessible exactly what he 
needs—not only practical information of 
many kinds, about hotels, railways, 
foreign money, ete., but also a host of ex- 
planations literary, historical, artistic. If 
you are going to Italy this year, you will 
find this little book a most valuable 
vade mecum. 


BUILDING FOR To-MoRROW. By Jean Ger- 
trude Hutton. New York: The Abingdon Press. 
Also Teacher’s Edition. 75 cents each. 

Prepared for daily vacation Bible schools, 
this text will do admirably for juniors in 
the church school. It is almost everything 
that such a text should be. Here are 
original stories well told, hints for illus- 
trative material, worship programs, rules 
for class procedure, directions for hand- 
work, and admirable “carry on” sugges- 
tions. But with such a rich program the 
session of the church school should be 
lengthened. Some day we shall demand 
more time for the religious instruction of 
our children. Meantime such books as this 
are preparing the way. May its tribe 
increase! KE, F. 


TRAILS AND SUMMITS OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 
By Walter Collins O’Kane. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $2.50. 

A guide small enough to go into one’s 
pocket, richly illustrated with photographs 
of alluring peaks and lakes and valleys, 
a map with trails marked, but, alas, no 
index—this should prove a valuable vade 
mecum for the tramper and trailer. The 
author has been over the trails himself. 
He has scaled the peaks, seen the views, 
and his book tempts one to take to the 
open road, afoot and light-hearted. EF. 


CaMP CONQUERER. By Hthel Hume Bennett. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.75. 

Camp Conqueror, on the edge of a great 
northern forest, is a place of dreams for 
anticipating girls. Those who know sum- 
mer camps will see in the descriptions 
reflections of their own experiences. Girls 
who have not been to camp, but hope some 
day to go, will find the desire sharpened. 
Jill is the heroine, and a charming one. 
She has a sufficient amount of adventure 
to bring out courage and resource. Judy 
and Jan, friends, make a trio whose 
exploits are woven into a readable narra- 
tive. A good out-of-doors book. 


Books Received 


POLITICAL 
DG: The 


AMERICAN 
Washington, 
Fifty cents. 

JANE AUSTEN. By Francis Warre Cornish. 
English Men of Letters. London: The Mae- 
millan Company. A reprint of a biography 
first published in the English Men of Letters 
Series in 1913. It now appears in handy 
volume form. One of the authoritative lives of 
the author of Pride and Prejudice. 


REFERENCE Book. 
Fellowship Forum. 
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The Round-Up 


at the Circle R 


DAISY D. STEPHENSON 
Parr 2 


Ten days later, Polly sat at the old- 
fashioned secretary in the ranch living 
room, and with a grave and solemn air 
wrote to the absentees. 

“T’ve been too busy to write,” she began. 
“But, of course, you are all having too 
good a time to miss the mail. I’m keeping 
one eye on the clock, because in half an 
hour we're all going off for the day. 
Cousin Rose and Theo Corwin (they’re 
engaged) are taking a bunch over to 
Clear Springs, where they are building 
a house. 

“Theo’s folks own half the county, and 
they’ve built a huge dam across Poncho 
Creek, and made a wonderful lake where 
we can swim and row and fish. Mother 
and Dad are going, and we'll have a camp- 
fire supper—Dad’s vowed he'll catch 
enough trout—and come home over Coyote 
Pass in the moonlight. : 

“I never had so much fun in my life. 
There’s a new family at Cottonwood 
Ranch, the Collinsons, and we’re together 
all the time. Dick’s an athlete and a 
Sophomore at Berkeley. And Vi’s going 
back east next fall. Denny is just about 
Pete’s age, and we all hit it off just fine. 
We play tennis a lot, and they can ride 
wild horses just like censors—no, that’s 
not it—anyway, those queer half-horse 
people in the myths. 

“We're going to have a rodeo next 
month, and we're all wildly excited. 
Los Pifios waked up and made a golf 
course and a slab clubhouse where we 
have the jolliest parties. 

“Aunt Fanny hasn’t forgotten how to 
make the best crullers and custard pies 
(also cream or berry) and teeny rolls in 
the world, and she and Mother are laugh- 
ing out in the kitchen now, like two 
flappers. I smell chicken frying, and I 
saw fresh cherry pies in the pantry for 
supper. 

“The ranger has invited us to the sta- 
tion next week, and we'll be first to try 
the new trail up to the top of Stormy. 
We'll also explore the old Indian caves 
where the ranger’ found funny picture- 
writing and old trophies. Oh, and we're 
having water sports on the new lake The 
Fourth, and fireworks at night. 

“Cousin Rose told me very secretly— 
for only the families know yet—that she 
and Theo will be married in the church 
in the pines about the middle of July. 
She’s so pretty and dear and not spoiled, 
if she did graduate with honors at ©. U. 
and was the most popular girl in her 
sorority. She and Dad are regular pals. 

“But back to the wedding, which keeps 
me awake nights, I’m so thrilled. We'll 
decorate the slab church in evergreen and 
wild flowers, and everyone and his dog 
will be invited. Theo’s sister, Grace, and 


I are to be bridesmaids and Mother’s 
ordered orchid georgette for me. Grace 
will wear pink. Rose said you wouldn’t 
care about it, Ruth, but both families are 
invited. 

“Oh, I nearly forgot to explain about 
Dad! J 

“He came for a week, and first thing 
he sprained his back when he tried to 
show us the way he used to ride outlaw 
bronchos. But that was when he was a 
rancher and weighed forty pounds less. 
Anyhow, Minx seemed to know, and she 
piled him and wiped her feet on him be- 
fore you could ‘sneeze. Mother nearly 
swan—no, swooned of fright. Dad limped 
and groaned some, and does yet when he 
remembers. But he said he must be get- 
ting soft, and I could see he was sore in 
more places than one. He says golf isn’t 
in it with ranch work for reducing. And 
I heard him call up his partner long dis- 
tance yesterday when he thought nobody 
was around and told Mr. Gill to go 
ahead and take full charge. 

““T didn’t know how nervous I was till 
I got back home,’ Dad said; ‘and I’m tak- 
ing a vacation, George, till further notice. 
We won’t land in the poorhouse, I guess, 
and this place is making Mary over. Be- 
sides, the fishing is wonderful.’ 

“Well, I grinned to myself; for though 
he’s right about Mother, he isn’t staying 
just on-her account. Aunt Fanny has a 
new car and some real saddle horses, and 
six of the cutest puppies. We're going to 
christen them to-morrow, and I’m to take 
my choice for keeps. Rose is calling—we 
have: a secret whistle—and the way Dad 
just came down stairs doesn’t look like 
a sprained spine to me. 

“Well, so long. I won’t wish you were 
here, for you’re probably having a good 
time, though you never could have a better 
one than we are. Ill tell you about the 
wedding later.” . 

Polly sat back and thought hard. Had 
she left out anything important? Tennis, 
and a college athlete for neighbor, and a 
new lake—those things would hit Les, 
Keen young folks, and a clubhouse, and a 
wedding. Ruth ought to swallow that 
bait. Fried chicken, and new puppies, and 
rodeos—Pete doted on them all. 

If only Pete would come! A lump 
swelled in Polly’s throat; but she defied 
it, and, catching up her sombrero, ran 
whistling out to the corral. For though 
Polly’s letter had a plot like a story, it 
was all true. 

Mr. Randolph came riding home with 
the mail two weeks later, and found his 
wife stringing beans alone on the back 
porch. : . 

“Letters?” she cried hopefully. 

In silence he handed her a lone post- 
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card. There was a picture of the Hour- 
glass Trail up Colorow Cafion, but Mother 
scanned only the reverse side. 

Pete’s scrawl informed them: “Bully 
time, though the grub’s a _ washout. 
Rains nearly every day. Most of my gang 
leaves soon. Have you all forgotten how 
to write?” 

“The Round Robin hasn’t been relayed 
on yet,’ Dad Randolph guessed. 

His wife’s face was shadowed. “Not a 
line from Ruth since that lavender missive 
saying they had a house full and Connie 
kept them racing twenty-five hours of the 
day.” “Home to Connie means just a 
place to start from,’ Ruth had com- 
plained, and in the next breath carelessly 
mentioned a lucky escape which involved 
a ditch, a tipped-over car, and a dozen 
young folks. ; 

No word from Leslie since the brief 
letter where between lines he gave the 
impression that, as a steady diet, the 
Bradleys were hard to digest, and that he 
might soon join a crowd of fellows driy- 
ing to Glacier National. 

“I—I hope they’re all right!’ Mother 
Randolph’s lip quivered, and she groped 
for a handkerchief. 

“Now see here, Mary!” Dad’s eye had 
a steely glint. “If you want those 
youngsters here, where they belong, I’ll 


Sunrise 


Oh, the rapturous thrill of awaking 
In the morning cool and gray, 

When my pulses stir with rejoicing 
For the gift of another day! 


Oh, a day is too short for such chances 
Of love and service true, 


With the glory of sunshine around nie 
And my beautiful work to do! 
—Emma EF. Marean. 


Sentence Sermon 


Freely ye have received, freely give. 
—NMutt. x. 8. 


hop to a telephone and round them wp. 
I’m not too soft for that. There’s no 
sense in—” 

“No.” Mrs. Randolph shook her head 
and smiled faintly as Polly’s clear laugh- 
ter floated from the garden. 

“No, I don’t want them that way. Polly 
and I haven’t entirely given up hope. 
Polly’s still sure it will work.” She 
didn’t explain that “it,” and just then 
Polly and the trio from the Cottonwoods 
came up, and there was no further men- 
tion of the three prodigals. 

It was the eve of the rodeo when a 
visitor appeared at the back door and 
startled Aunt Fanny nearly into heart 
failure. 

“Leslie! Why, Leslie! Why didn’t 
you let us know so we could meet you?” 
she scolded, while hugging him with no 
idea whatever of his superiority. “There’s 
eream pie for supper,” she said with a 
twinkle. ‘“Wasn’t that your favorite?’ — 

By the time Leslie had finished the — 
better half of the pie, Aunt Fanny judged 
her memory correct. Polly’s eyes were 
clear question marks, though not once did 
she ask, “How did it happen?” ts 

(Continued on page 568) : 
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ritish Unitarians have reorganized much 
as their American allies did . 


Unitarian and Free Christian Churches. 
‘With only four delegates dissenting, the 
vote for union was carried at a special ses- 
sion of the Association in London, May 30 


- of the Whitweek meetings. For more than 


@ 


a year a joint delegation from the execu- 
tive committees of the two bodies has been 
working on plans, and final action came 


after several years’ consideration of the. 


project. 
Such a consolidation-of denominational 
agencies is almost exactly parallel to the 


merging three years ago in America of the 


General Conference with the American 
Unitarian Association. A further account 
and an interpretation of this change will 
be published in a future issue of THE 
REGISTER. 


Lower School Promotion 
Held at Proctor Academy 


The promotion exercises of the Lower 
School of Proctor Academy were held 
June 15. The program consisted of two 
parts, the first beginning with an address 
of welcome by the “Mayor” of the school, 
Nathan Eastman. Then followed the his- 
tory exercise, during which the aboriginal 
period was explained, the pageant of “Hia- 
watha” was presented, and brief scenes 
were given depicting the Northmen and 
Spanish explorers, Columbus, and the 
Dutch explorers, the whole concluding with 
a little play entitled “Columbus at the 
Court of Spain.” The second part con- 
sisted of brief talks and tests on various 
subjects. There was a May Pole Dance, 
an address by Headmaster Carl B. Weth- 
erell, and the rendition of the “Blue 
Danube Waltz” by the Lower School 
orchestra. 

Promotion certificates were presented to 
the following: to Grade VI, Nathan East- 


man and Betty Wetherell, both of An- 


dover; to Grade V, Ruth Eastman and 
Barbara Astrella of Andover, and Stratton 
McCreery of Worcester, Mass.; promoted 
to Grade IV, Jane Stone of Andover and 
Richard Morenus of Worcester; to Grade 
II, Betty Ann Harlow, Thelma Harding, 
and Robert Astrella, all of Andover. Par- 
ents and friends inspected the excellent 


a exhibit of work done by the Lower School. 


in Portland, Maine. 


Services at Portland, Me. 


A service will be held each Sunday morn- 
ing throughout the summer in the beauti- 
ful house of worship of the First Parish 
Unitarians unac- 
quainted with Portland will find it a 
rarely beautiful city through which to 
pass. This church was built in 1825 of 


‘napel, Portland, preached July 1, Other 


3 will be Dr. George C. Cressey. 
4 Vincent B. Silliman, July 15; 
ns M. Lord, July 22; Dr. John 


The British and Foreign Unitarian As-— 
a sociation and the National Conference of 
= Unitarian Churches have been amalga- 
mated to form the General Assembly of 


i 
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an: 6 Lathrop, July 29; Rey. Padi R. Land, 


August 5; Rev. Hilda L. Ives, director 
of Town and Country Chureh Work and 
field secretary of the Missionary Council 
for the Congregational Churches of Maine, 
August 12; Dr. Maxwell Savage, August 
19; Rey. Charles R. Joy, August 26.. 

The service is held at 9.30 o’clock Stand- 
ard Time (10.30 o’clock Daylight Time). 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman is minister of 
the parish. 


For a Memorial to Dr. Dole 
At Stanford University 


A Charles F. Dole Memorial Committee 
has been formed at Stanford University, 
California. A letter from the committee 
reads, in part: “The death of Mr. Dole, 
which occurred last November, was 
mourned all over the United States. 
Through his books, sermons, and personal 
relations he endeared himself to thousands 
of people who admired his intellectual 
honesty, broad tolerance, and practical 
idealism. Mr. Dole was widely known in 
California and was often at Stanford Uni- 
versity. There was a strong bond of sym- 
pathy between him and David Starr 
Jordan in the ardor with which both men 
worked for the cause of peace. It has 
occurred to some of Mr. Dole’s Stanford 
admirers that it would be pleasant and 
appropriate to establish a memorial here 
in commemoration of one whose whole life 
was a beautiful realization of those spir- 
itual ideals which it should be the highest 
concern of the University to foster. It is 
hoped that a sum may be raised sufficient 
to establish either a scholarship or a fund 
for the purchase of books relating to the 
peace movement.” 

Contributions may be sent to J. Pearce 
Mitchell, treasurer, Dole Memorial Com- 
mittee, Stanford University, California. 


At Little Boar’s Head, N.H. 


Following are the clergymen who are 
preaching this summer for the services in 
the Union Chapel, Little Boar’s Head, N.H.: 

July 1, Prof. William Wallace Fenn; 
July 8, Rev. M. R. Boynton of Chicago, 
Ill.; July 15, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot; July 
22, Rey. A. Karl Skinner of the North 
Congregational Church, Haverhill, Mass. ; 
July 29, Rev. Abbot Peterson; August 5, 
Rey. Vaughan Dabney of the Second 
Church (Congregational), Dorchester, 
Mass.; August 12, Rev. Miles Hanson; 
August 19, Rev. Wallace W. Anderson of 
Manchester, N.H.; August 26, Rev. George 
M. Ward of Palm Beach, Fla.; September 


2, Rey. William Safford Jones. 


MontreaL, CANADA.—In grateful remem- 
brance of the help it received in its early 
days from the York Street Church in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, the Unitarian Church of 
the Messiah recently sent a check for £24 
to the Belfast church in response to an 
appeal for needed funds. It was from the 
Belfast church that Dr. John Cordner 
eame in 1843 to become the first minister 
of the Montreal church, and from which 
the Montreal church received financial 
aid in that period. 
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Trustees of Lombard 


New members of board announced—Mr. 
Davis reports floating indebtedness 
paid—College notes 

Improvements in the science building, 
Old Main, and the library at Lombard 
College, Galesburg, Ill., were voted at the 
meeting of the board of trustees of Lom- 
bard College held during Commencement 
Week. Re-equipment for the science 
building will raise still further the 
standard of the physics and, biology 
departments. 

George G. Davis, secretary and treas- 
urer, reported that all floating indebted- 
ness of the College was wiped out the 
last day of May. 

Mr. Davis was elected secretary of the 
board, and Judge Roger S. Galer was re- 
elected its president. Charles A. Webster 
and Omer N. Custer of Galesburg were re- 
elected to five-year terms as trustees. 

The following trustees, elected on the 
nomination of the American Unitarian 
Association at the reorganization meeting 
in March, were present at the June meet- 
ing: Mrs. Carl C. Blankenburg of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., a former practicing attorney 
and active among professional women in 
the country; Rev. Lon R. Call of Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Mrs. Emmet L. Richardson 
of Milwaukee, Wis., graduate of Leland 
Stanford University, whose husband was 
elected a director of the American Unita- 
rian Association in May, and whose son, 
Rey. Robert D. Richardson, was ordained 
to the Unitarian ministry, June 10, in 
Milwaukee; Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck 
of Chicago, daughter of former Senator 
Mason of Illinois, and herself former mem- 
ber of Congress from one of the Chicago 
districts, active in the Third Church of 
Chicago; Julius Kespohl, one of the lead- 
ing merchants of Quincy, Ill.; George G. 
Davis, and Dr. Reece. Others who ac- 
cepted places on the board, but who were 
unable to be at the meeting, are Dr. 
George R. Dodson of the Church of the 
Unity, St. Louis; Dr. Sidney B. Snow, 
president-elect of Meadville; and Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

The addition of Elbert M. Smith, A.M., 
to the faculty, to succeed Prof. L. B. Mur- 
dock, head of the musical work of the 
College, was announced. His work will 
include teaching of piano, organ, and 
musical theory. For several years he was 
chapel organist at Lawrence College and 
recently he has been a member of the 
faculty of Lawrence Conservatory. 

Changes in the athletic policy of the Col- 
lege have been put into effect, including 
the adoption of the freshman rule, which 
provides that no first-year student may 
take part in intercollegiate games. 

The student weekly publication at Lom- 
bard, The Lombard Review, won third 
prize, for the excellence of its editorials, 
at the annual convention of the Illinois 
College Press Association at Decatur. 
Miss Juanita Kelly, editor of The Review, 
was Lombard’s delegate to the convention. 
The Stroller was adjudged second in the 
list of college annuals. 
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Bit by bit it came out that Leslie had 
proved part of an old song—‘“Be it ever 
so humble, there’s no place like home.” 
Too many frills, and not enough solid 
comfort. Polly’s letter had sounded sweet 
as a song that ends, while “the melody 
lingers on.” 

“If you hear a loud reverberation, it’s 
just me letting down,” grinned Leslie com- 
fortably if ungrammatically; and he did 
not drawl as he inquired, “When is my 
scrappy sister due at the old homestead?” 

Nobody knew. But she arrived in time 
for the wedding. She had happened on 
the Collinsons at the station, and they had 
brought her out along with her assorted 
luggage and several bushels of wedding 
presents that had accumulated at Los 
Pinos for Rose. 

“The wedding did it,” Ruth conteseed 
as she blushingly kissed the bride-to-be. 
I’ve a perfectly delicious green frock, and 
three bridesmaids will give you a pastel 
effect.” 

“You look pale and a little thinner,” 
commented Mother Randolph, holding 
Ruth close as if fearful she might melt 
in thin air. 

Ruth shuddered. “T’'m the family 
skeleton,” she sighed, and hugged Mother 
hungrily as she whispered, “Old sweet 
thing!” She was worn to a frazzle, she 
declared. “I never want to do anything 
or go anywhere again.” 

“Not even camping with the crowd in 
Forest Glen after the wedding?” ex- 
claimed Leslie, openly and unashamedly 
pleased over Ruth’s arrival. 

“We-ell,’ dimpled Ruth, “I think that’s 
exactly what I need. Sounds like a rest 
cure after what I’ve gone through. Oh, 
and Vi and Dick challenge us to a drawn 
double duel at tennis early to-morrow.” 

It was wonderful, but Polly's heart still 
sagged a little. Not that you could pos- 
sibly mope with a wedding coming off, and 
things buzzing so happily there wasn’t a 
single spot to pine in properly. But the 
family circle, though much rounder, more 
symmetrical, was not complete. 

The wedding day was all it should be, 
simply perfect. Never had Polly thrilled 
as she did walking up the church aisle 
in her prettiest, and feeling all of eighteen, 
while the eyes of half the county rested 
admiringly on her. Never did sun shine 
on a sweeter bride than Rose in her 
simple, misty bridal gown, her hands 
clasping a great bunch of blush roses from 
her mother’s garden. 

The little slab church was jammed, and 
there was an overthrow of boys and dogs 
outside the door and at the open windows. 
Just as the ceremony ended and the old 
reed organ sent forth joyous strains, 
Polly’s eyes were drawn irresistibly to a 
window and a tousled head framed 
therein. 

“Pete!” she gasped. And the guests 
were treated to the spectacle of the 
orchid bridesmaid sprinting madly out- 
side. All of eighteen a few minutes be- 
fore, Polly was now merely going on 
thirteen. 

Pete, 


with stoic disapproval, suffered 
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her sisterly .transports. Then, though 
secretly awed by her status as a brides- 
maid, he expressed his heartfelt longing 
with true brotherly candor. 

“Anything to eat at this wedding? 
Whoops! Then let’s fan ahead and lay 
siege to the pantry! I’m starved.” 

[All rights reserved] 


Ministers’ Wives to Furnish 
* Tuck Parsonage, Star Island 

The Ministers’ Wives Association, organ- 
ized in 1914, is taking up the first specific 
denominational enterprise which it has 
ever aided as an organization. This is 
the furnishing of the Tuck Memorial Par- 
sonage at the Shoals, which has been 
erected “by the ministers of the Fellowship. 
At the meeting of the Ministers’ Wives 
Association held May 23, at which more 
than one hundred were dinner guests of 
Mrs. Louis C. Cornish at the Second 
Church in Boston, this piece of work was 
undertaken on the recommendation of Mrs. 
Harold G. Arnold, Mrs. Cloyd H. Valen- 
tine, and others, and contributions for the 
purpose were begun. 

A letter dated June 6 has been sent to 
ministers’ wives by the special committee 
on the furnishing of the Tuck Memorial 
Parsonage, describing the Shoals briefly, 
referring to the share Rey. John Tuck had 
in developing the spiritual life of the 
islands, and outlining the requirements in 
the way of furnishings, which, it is esti- 
mated, should cost not over $700. 

The committee consists of Mrs. Lyman 
V. Rutledge, chairman; Mrs. J. Harry 
Hooper, Hingham, Mass., to whom contri- 
butions are to be sent, treasurer; Mrs. 
Charles R. Joy, Mrs. Dilworth Lapton, 
Mrs. Robert J. Raible, and Mrs. Cloyd 
H. Valentine. 

Accompanying the letter was a report 
of the meeting held May 238, containing 
a history of the Ministers’ Wives Associa- 
tion. Founded by Mrs. Carl G. Horst, who 
has been its secretary and treasurer until 
she withdrew this year, it has had Mrs. 
Samuel A. Eliot for its president until she 
declined re-election this year. Mrs. Louis 
C. Cornish was made president, and Mrs. 
J. Harry Hooper was appointed secretary 
and treasurer. The executive committee 
appointed to serve one year consists of 
Mrs. Frederic J. Gauld, Cohasset, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Dilworth Lupton, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Mrs. William SS. Nichols, Montpelier, 
Vt.; Mrs. Minot Simons, New York City; 
Mrs. William lL. Walsh, Billerica, Mass. 


Miss Filoon to West Newton 


Miss Annie M. Filoon has resigned as 
parish assistant and director for the 
ehureh school at the First Unitarian 
Church in Providence, R.I. Her desire to 
be near her father in his old age has led 
her to accept a similar position with the 
First Diiteaton Church in West Newton, 
Mass. 

At the Piseideties church for the anit 
year, Prof. Philip H. Mitchell will direct 
the work of the Sunday-school as super- 
intendent. Winthrop M. Southworth will 
take up the work with the Channing Guild 
and with the students at Brown Univer- 
sity. Mrs. Helen R. Mitseeud will act 
as parish assistant. i 


-ing engagements outside his pulpit. 
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People’s Church, Chicago 


Received 218 members last year—Radio 
audience more than paid for 
broadcasting . 


The People’s Church, Unitarian, in Chi- 
cago, Ill., received 218 new members last 
year; its total income, exclusive of money 
raised by affiliated organizations, was 
$65,000 ; and its radio audience contributed 
$2,000 more than the cost of broadcasting 
the services, which was $3,060. These 
were items in the reports presented June 
11 at the annual meeting of the church, 
attended by the largest number of mem- 
bers in the history of the church. 

A new radio contract has been made for 
broadcasting the services next year over 
The Chicago Daily News station, WMAQ, 
the most powerful station in the city, 
which has been granted an increase in 
power by the Federal Radio Commission. 
The church has a balance in the treasury, 
with all obligations paid except the buiid- 
ing costs. The present officers of the 
church were all re-elected. Three students 
of the Meadville Theological School have 
been assisting in the work of the church. 

The Uptown Players presented the 
church with a check for $1,000. They were 
organized two years ago by the minister, 
Dr. Preston Bradley, and now number 
sixty-eight players. They have had a very 
successful season. 

For the third time, Dr. Bradley has been 
invited to be the University preacher at 
the University of Chicago. His address 
there July 22 will be broadeast, and will 
be the only address he will give during 
the summer, after a season of 116 speak- 
Dr. 
and Mrs. Bradley are at their summer 
home, Arden Lodge, Black Duck Island, 
Tower, Minn. 


Vacation-Service, Picnic 


Planned by Bedford Church 


A vacation church service and picnie 
dinner is to be held at Bedford, Mass., 
Sunday, July 15. The church service will 
be conducted at 11 a.m. in the old Bedford 
meeting-house by Robert Schacht, the 
minister. The box lunch picnic will be 
on Pine Hill, Bedford. The local Laymen’s 
League chapter will provide drinking- 
water. In case of rain, the picnic will be 
in the vestry. The object of this combined 
service and picnic is to provide a Unita- 
rian service of worship for those persons 
whose own churches are closed, and also 
to give opportunity for members of various 
churches in this district to become better 
acquainted. 


Preachers at Duxbury 


At the First Parish Chureh in Dux- 
bury, Mass., the schedule of preachers for 
the summer is as follows: July 1, Rev. 
Dudley R. Child; July 8, Prof. Clayton R. 
Bowen; July 15, Dr. Albert C. Dieffen- 
bach; July 22, Rev. F. Raymond Sturte- 
vant; July 29, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead; 
August 5, Dr. Horace Westwood; August 
12 (Ancestors’ Day) Prof. William 
Wallace Fenn; August 19, Rev. Dudley R. 
Child ; August 26, Rey. Adelbert L. Hudson. 
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_ Mr. Richardson Ordained 
To be minister at Keokuk, Iowa—Studied 
_ at Harvard, Oxford, and 
_ Meadville 


Robert Dale Richardson of Milwaukee, 
Wis., was ordained to the Unitarian min- 
istry in the church of the First Unitarian 
Society of Milwaukee, June 10. His 
parents are members of the church, and 
he was christened in it as an infant and 
became a member as a young man. His 
father, Emmet L. Richardson, is a trustee 
of the Meadville Theological School, and 
was formerly a member of the Council 
of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

The ordination sermon was preached by 
Rey. Ralph E. Bailey of Omaha, Neb., 
who has just accepted a call to the First 
Parish in Cambridge, Mass. Mr. Bailey 
impressively characterized the way of re- 
ligion as a hard way—but gloriously hard. 

The invocation was pronounced by Rev. 
Ransom IF’. Carver of Billerica, Mass. ; and 
Dr. Curtis W. Reese, secretary of the 
Western Conference and president of Lom- 
bard College, read from the Scriptures 
and brought the recommendation of the 
Fellowship Committee. President Frank- 
lin C. Southworth of Meadville Theologi- 
cal School offered the prayer of ordination, 
and Rey. Robert S. Loring of Milwaukee, 
Wis., who presided, gave the charge to 
the minister and extended the right hand 
of fellowship. 

Mr. Richardson was educated in the 
public schools of Milwaukee, was gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1924, was 
a member of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
England, 1924-26, and traveled exten- 
sively in Europe. -After a short period 
in the Harvard Divinity School, he en- 
tered the Meadville Theological School, 
where he has been a student for nearly 
two years, during part of which he served 
the Unitarian Chureh at Hobart, Ind., 
as pastor. Hight young persons from this 
church rose at 4 a.m. to come to Mil- 
waukee for the ordination. 

Mr.. Richardson has accepted a call to 
the church at Keokuk, Iowa, and will 
enter upon his duties there in September. 


Personals 


The following Unitarian laymen were 
among the persons receiving honorary de- 
grees at recent commencements: George 
Wigglesworth, lawyer, of Boston, Mass., 
sixth in an unbroken line of Harvard men 
who have rendered great and varied ser- 
vices to Harvard, was awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Laws at the Harvard com- 
mencement, June 21. Mr. Wigglesworth 
is a member of the First Parish Church 
in Milton, Mass. Dr. George Richards 
Minot, who was given an honorary Doc- 
torate of Science in recognition of his 
successful researches into a cure for 
pernicious anzemia, is a member of King’s 
Chapel in Boston. Lewis Parkhurst, Bos- 
ton publisher, who was made a Doctor of 
Laws by Dartmouth College is the senior 
trustee of Dartmouth. He is a member of 
the Unitarian Church in Winchester, Mass. 

§. D. Cushing, organist of the First Con- 
gregational Church in Taunton, Mass., re- 
cently gave before an appreciative audi- 
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ence the same organ recital which he 
played on his twenty-fifth birthday at 
Springfield, Mass., in 1878, and on his 
fiftieth birthday at Toledo, Ohio, in 1903. 
He is seventy-five years old. After the 
recital, Mr. Cushing was presented with a 
purse from parishioners in recognition of 
faithful and excellent service. 

Miss Evelyn H. Puffer, daughter of Rev. 
and Mrs. J. Addison Puffer of Berlin, 
Mass., who received her B.A. degree from 
Smith College, June 18, was elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa Fraternity, and was 
secretary of the Mathematical Club. 


The most recent volume of the American 
Social Science Series, published by Henry 
Holt and Company, “The Science of Pub- 
lic Welfare,” was written by Robert W. 
Kelso, executive secretary of the Boston 
Council of Social Agencies, a member of 
the Unitarian Church in Belmont, Mass., 
and formerly a member of the Council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 

Wallace M. Powers, formerly publicity 
secretary of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League and director of the Unitarian 
News Service, has been promoted from 
the assistant city editorship to the posi- 
tion of make-up editor of The Boston 
Evening Transcript. 


Miss Sanger to The Register 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Sanger has re- 
signed as executive secretary of the First 
Unitarian Church in Toledo, Ohio, and 
has accepted a position as secretary in the 
editorial office of THE REeIsteR. She will 
begin her new work in August. 


? PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
Open June 26 to Sept. 4 


Week-end parties a specialty. Chicken 
dinners Tuesdays and Sundays. Write for 
rates and reservations. 
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“TS MAN A MECHANISM ?” 


One of 31 Humanistic Addresses by 
ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATEN, Ph.D., 
Ten Cents Each, Postpaid 
Descriptive Circular Sent Free on Request 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City 


CULE 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA . 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Standard 
Sets, 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR 
available by August. A first-class 
man in personality, leadership 
ability, and experience. Sound 
and progressive work. Address 
“Director,” care of THe CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER. 
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Churches 


and SHOULD Preachers 
Schools GET THEIR Laymen 


BIBLES 


at this completely stocked Bible store 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Teachers 


THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL BUILDING FUND 


Announces That 


As was to be expected, there has been a splendid, whole-hearted 
reply from the ministry to the announcement of plans for Mead- 
ville’s new Library-Administration Building. Already almost 100 
ministers have written to the Fund, endorsing the School’s needs 
and programme, and offering to help in various ways. 


From the laity there has come an equally generous response. 
The Fund’s Hxecutive Committee, shortly to be announced, in- 
cludes a notable group of laymen distinguished both as Unita- 


rians and as leaders in many fields of endeavor. 


They have 


consented thus to serve Meadville because they have confidence 
in her future, and are impressed by her record of service to the 


Unitarian Church. 


The Meadville Theological School 


Building Fund 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The world is moved 
forward by the shoves 
of HEROES and 
the pushes of 
ALL 
honest workers 


After Fifty Years 


Professor Tufts, beloved of Exeter, 
retires amid great praise 


Prof. James A. Tufts, who has been a 
member of the Phillips Exeter Academy 
faculty as a professor of Hnglish for the 
last fifty years, was made _ professor 
emeritus June 27, and thereby completes 
his teaching services at the institution. 
The announcement was made by Dr. Lewis 
Perry, headmaster, who paid the professor 
a touching tribute, and the commencement 
assembly rose to give Professor Tufts an 
enthusiastic ovation. 

Dr. Perry said that for fifty years pro- 
fessor Tufts had run true. He also said, 
“Only the eagle could teach the young 
eaglets how to fly.” 

The alumni of Phillips Exeter have sub- 
seribed a fund which already approximates 
$40,000, for a scholarship to be known as 
the James Arthur Tufts scholarship. Dur- 
ing the lives of Professor and Mrs. Tufts 
the income from the fund will be paid to 
them, and then it will become a scholar- 
ship. The General Alumni Association 
presented Professor Tufts with a silver 
bowl suitably inscribed. 

The honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
was conferred upon Professor Tufts by 
Boston University at its commencement 
exercises, June 18. 

Professor Tufts is a regional vice-presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 


At the First Parish, Hingham 


The schedule of summer preachers at 
the First Parish, Hingham, Mass., is as 
follows: July 1, Rev. J. Harry Hooper, 
Hingham; July 8, Rev. Vincent B. Silli- 
man, Portland, Me.; July 15, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, Hingham; July 22, Rey. Louis 
©. Dethlefs, Medford, Mass.; July 29, Dr. 
Sidney B. Snow; August 5, Prof. Clayton 
R. Bowen, Chicago, Ill.; August 12, Rev. 
Charles A. Wing, St. Louis, Mo.; August 
19, Professor Bowen; August 26, Dr. 
Westwood. 


To Visitors in’ Ottawa 


Rev. Norman §8. Dowd, minister of the 
Unitarian Church of Our Father in 
Ottawa, Canada, extends a cordial invita- 
tion to Unitarians driving through Ottawa 
this summer to visit the church and its 
minister. Mr. Dowd’s address is 1184 
Gladstone Avenue, and his telephone is 
Sherwood 1594J. 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Anitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rev. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KrnnetH McDovuGALu 
Srxtren Bwacon Street, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
_ THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and the second term of Summer 
Quarter begins July 26, at 57th. Street and 
Woodlawn Avenue, one block from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In its new location, the 
School has availed itself of the privileges of 
the University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the: instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoursworTH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Regse, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields.- 


For catalogue or ‘information, address : 
The Registrar 
LoMBaRD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicr-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. ~ 
Cuzrx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., ‘Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 
Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION © 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres, ‘ 
For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization.. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 
MISS MARBLES. E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PRocTor. ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completed uipped, beautifully situated, Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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Ministers’ Institute 
What they will discuss at Deerfield, 
September 4-7 


- The 1928 session of the Ministers’ Insti- 
_ tute will be held at Deerfield, Mass., from 
Tuesday evening, September 4, to Friday 
noon, September 7. 

The morning and evening sessions of 
the Institute will deal with two main 
themes: First, “Significant Tendencies of 
the Times,” especially such as are most 
directly related to religious thought and 
practice—current literature, philosophy, 


tions; second, “The Minister’s Work in 
the World To-day’—how may the new 
conditions be met and leadership in reli- 
gion made effective? 

The afternoons will be left free. There 
will be opportunity for group discussions 
by any ministers who desire to make ar- 
rangements for them. The Institute Com- 
mittee believes that this twofold program 
will prove very stimulating. Detailed an- 
nouncements will be mailed soon. 

The registration fee of $2 should be 

mailed at once. Additional contributions 


In any case, the registration fee must be 
received not later than August 25, says a 
letter from the Committee, signed by Rey. 
Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., the chair- 
man. Board and room will be provided 
at Deerfield Academy at $3 per day. 


Rev. Kenneth Gesner to Waltham 


Rey. Kenneth C. Gesner of the Union 
Liberal Church in Calais, Maine, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the First 
Parish Unitarian Church in Waltham, 
Mass. He will begin his new duties there 
in September. Mr. Gesner was graduated 
from Clark University in 1921, received 
his 8.T.B. from the Theological School in 
Harvard University three years later, and 
studied at Tours, France. He is the son 
of Rev. Herbert M. Gesner of the Second 
Parish Unitarian Church in Marlboro, 
Mass. 


Miss Dyar is Appreciated 


Rey. Dorothy Dyar, after serving the 
University Unitarian Chureh in Seattle, 
Wash., for six months, was recently given 
-a unanimous eall to continue in this 
pastorate for the coming: year at an in- 
crease of $200 a year in her salary. “Her 
work has shown originality, excellent tact, 
and an intelligent, forward-looking, and 
deeply spiritual ministry,” says a _ cor- 
respondent. “The Sunday-school and 
chureh attendance have made a marked 
growth in numbers and interest.” 


ATLANTA, GA.—Members of the United 
Liberal Church, Unitarian-Universalist, 
made a pilgrimage to the Universalist 
Chureh in Allatoona, Ga., May 13. The 
- Atlanta liberals were the guests of the 
Allatoona church at dinner. In the after- 
noon, Rey. Ladie Rowlett of Atlanta con- 
ducted the service, at which Rey. Clinton 
L. Scott, minister of the Atlanta church, 


preached. 


ethics, movements in religious organiza- | 


are needed, and will be thankfully received. | 
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he Mayflower Compact. 


kindled from the devotion of the Pilgrims on the 
hearthstones of self-sacrifice at Plymouth, flames 
out anew in every humble citizen who gladly 
yields himself, his pleasures, and, when duty 


calls, his life, for the common good. 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 


aa 
A nonsectarian library for 
Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day . 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 
Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
Catalogue sent on request. 


The Beauty of Holiness 


By CHARLES E. Park 


Christmas, beneath all its outward gayety 
and confusion, coming to our thoughtful 
hearts with the deeper promise and diviner 
meaning, is a token that we welcome the 
promise to live together in trust and friend- 
jiness and helpfulness which makes life 
happier and richer. 

Published for free distribution in limited 
quantities. 
A. U. A. Series #308 
Order by number, not by title 


Publication Department 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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2 Ve Olde Domestede Inn 

= with cottage annex 

= Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 

3 Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 

= tractive motor trips. Home evoking. Ex- 

2 cellent opportunity for families. June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Gracm K. Biack- 
MAN. ‘Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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SCHOOLS 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


( BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 

Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Combined—Stenographic—Civil Service. 

18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 

Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 

For Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres, 
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WORDS OF ASPIRATION 


z By ARTHUR WAKEFIELD SLATPN, Ph.D, 
S For Use in Humanist Churches. The 
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Essentials of Prayer without Assump- 
tion of the Supernatural. $1.50 per 
copy, postpaid. 

WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


A minister in a country church in Scot- 
land stopped his sermon to ask a listener 
who was somewhat deaf: “Are you hear- 
ing John?’ “Oh! aye,’ was the answer, 
“T am hearing, but to verra little purpose!” 


For complainers: “My head is like lead, 
my neck is as stiff as a copper pipe, my 
muscles are like iron bands, my feet feel 
like metal weights, and I am like a fur- 
nace.” Friend: “‘Why don’t you give your- 
self over to a junk dealer?” 


A member of a parent-teacher associa- 
tion has charged her small son never to 
go into the homes of his little friends if 
a placard is displayed, as he might be 
exposed to a contagious disease. Sending 
him to a neighboring home on an errand, 
she was surprised when he returned al- 


most immediately, saying, ‘Mother, I 
didn’t go in that house. The folks there 
have ‘Hemstitching.’ ” 


A university teacher of hygiene sends 
these two: specimens from examination 
papers of June, 1928: ‘A moron is a per- 
son of neither sex.” “The study of Eu- 
genics should be of practical value to 
anyone who is contemplating marriage 
and the raising of a family. First of 
all, one should know his own geology, at 
least his immediate geology, first, in order 
to better understand himself, and next to 
know what you will transmit to prodigy.” 


The scene was a village chapel in Corn- 
wall, and the preacher was a young local 


who had just come on the Plan. He 
mounted the pulpit in a style which 
showed the utmost self-confidence. Soon 


after announcing his text, however, he 
began to founder, before long broke down 
completely, and crept down the pulpit 
stairs the picture of humility. “Ah, my 
lad,” said an ancient to him, “if thee’dst 
gone up as thee’dst come down, thee’dst 
have come down as thee’dst gone up.” 


Isn’t it the truth? “Some stay home 
because it’s cold, and some, because it’s 
hot; and some, because they’re getting 
old, and some, because they’re not! Some 
stay at home because their hat the milli- 
ner’s not finished; and some, because their 
liking for the minister has diminished. 
Some declare they don’t enjoy the singing 
of the choir; and others, because their 
fellow saint aroused their wrathful ire. 
Alas! alas! our excuses grow to drive 
our thoughts from God, and turn us from 
the House of Prayer, the place our 
fathers. trod.” 


In a recent book, “The White Wallet,” 
a collection of verse and prose edited by 
Lady Grey of Fallodon, there is among 
others, says Evelyn A. Cummins in The 
Living Church, the following selection 
from T. W. H. Crosland: | 


The morning stars sang together. 

And a person of delicate ear and nice 
judgment discussed 

the singing at length, 
and wherein one 

star differed from another, 
was great and 

which was not. 

And still the morning stars sang together. 


and showed how 


and which 
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Provides pension for our ministers who have 
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our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


qae following hotels are worthy of 
Patronage. They render excellent 
setvice and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 _ _— 
HOTEL LENOX — 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
See at minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
_ count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 
Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIBLD, Middleboro, Mass. 


THE LITERARY EDITOR of THr CHRISTIAN 
REGISTER will be glad to give Book Talks to 
Alliances, Laymen’s Leagues, and other organi- 
zations. Expenses. Address Rev. A. R, 
Hussey, 30 Russell Street, Plymouth, Mass. 


FOR SALE—CHURCH ORGAN, in fair order, 
being used every day, of the First Unitarian 
Chureh, Fitchburg, Mass. The church is hay- 
ing a new organ in the fall. Present organ 
must be taken out. and is a bargain for some- 
one, Inquire, F. W. Portyr, 781 Main Street, 
Fitchburg, Telephone 230. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
CapitoL 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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Church Announcements 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 425 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Rey. Vincent B. Silliman, will preach July 15. 
Summer visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
(No services during July and August. Season 
of 1928—29 opens September 9.) 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.mM., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.m., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THR 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
Lathroiy D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M, 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer with sermon by Prof. Harold HE. B. 
Speight, D.D. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. 
mer Service at 11 A.M. 
T. Billings, minister of the First Parish of 
Bolton. The Second Church, the Church of the 
Redemption, the Church of the Disciples, and 
the Arlington Street Church unite in the con- 
duct of these services. Twilight services on the 
steps of the Church at 7 P.M. under the direc- 
tion of Rev. Thomas M. Mark. 


Rev. 
Union Sum- 


THE CALENDAR 


An 8-page magazine of Humanistic in- 
terest. Published weekly except during 
July and August. Each issue carries in 
full Dr. Slaten’s address of the preced- 
ing Sunday. 

One Dollar Per Year 


WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
_ 550 Cathedral Parkway, New York City. 
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Preacher, Rey. Charles . 


